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May 9th.—The Association met at 9 o’clock ; Dr. Johnson, first Vice 
President, in the chair. ‘The records of the last meeting were adopted. 
On motion of Dr. Drake, the speakers were limited to fifteen minutes in 
their remarks. This limit was afterwards reduced to ten minutes, and 
members were prohibited from speaking more than twice on the same 
resolution. 

The resolutions introduced by Dr. Blatchford now came before the 
meeting. Dr. Eve, of Georgia, moved their indefinite postponement, but 
the motion was not sustained. : 

Dr. Theobald, of Baltimore, pro the following resolution, to wit : 

That those medical schools which by law require candidates for admis- 
sion to be 21 years of age, and to pursue their studies three years, 
requested to enforce them; and that those not having such laws be re- 
quested to enact them. ~ 

The resolution was not entertained, but as it afterwards came before 
the committee of the whole, it may remain in the record. 

Again about half an hour was consumed in what appeared to be inex- 
trcable confusion. Motions and amendments came from all quarters. 
Any one attempting to speak was brought up by the call to order. A 
motion to go into committee of the whole did not prevail. The pre- 
vious question was moved, sustained, and re-considered. Finally, after 
explanations, a motion to go into committee of the whole, with Dr, 
Knight, of Connecticut, ex-President, in the chair, was adopted ; the pre- 
siding officer, Dr. Johnson, urging this upon the Association, and confess- 
ing his inability to extricate them from their confusion, owing to his want 
of experience in parliamentary rules. 

Dr. Mortis, of Pa., objected to the phraseology of the resolutions, 

ough he went behind no one in interest upon the question of medical 
education itself. The resolutions were calculated to keep up tne feeling 

at the interests of the profession were different from _of the 

professors, 

_ Dr. Miller, of Louisville, did not originate the term laymen, and used 

tin no invidious sense. If the Association would listen, he would, as 
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delegate from the University of Louisville, state the result of a trial in 
that University. They had extended the term two weeks. No good 
had resulted, and they had decided to go back to the old term. ; 

Dr. Storer, of Boston, as no gentleman from New England had spoken, 
rose to defend the private medical instructers of Boston. They had 
great advantages, and used them faithfully. The term for lectures in 
Boston was four months, and this was enough to make young men sick 
of lectures. In the interval, the remaining eight months, the instructers 
were faithful to their trust. ‘The students had clinical instruction and 
recitations daily. | 

Dr. Lawson, of Ohio, read the records to show what had been the 
action of the Association. He did not like the resolutions. They were 
not pointed enough. Would require a good moral character and a good 
English education of a candidate for matriculation. ‘The schools could 
lengthen their term if they acted in concert. Wished the Association 
should refuse to admit, as representatives to their meeting, delegates from 
all schools that did not comply with the recommendations. Confessed 
he had repeatedly signed diplomas for young men whom he considered 
utterly unqualified to practise medicine. Hitherto the Association had 
advised—now he hoped it would compel. ‘This he believed to be the 
only way. Dr. Lawson introduced five resolutions, in substance as 
given in his remarks, which he proposed should be substituted for those 
under consideration. 

Dr. Drake offered an additional resolution, that students of medical 
schools be required to attend lectures to the end of the session, to what- 
ever time it may be extended, unlessthey have special permission to depart. 
The above was approved, as also that of Dr. Theobald, before recorded. 


Dr. Mitchell objected to the term laymen. Thought the resolutions 


unworthy of the Association ; they were indefinite. It was the nature 
of the American student to be busy. If you don’t occupy him, you 
corrupt his habits. He preferred the Association should rather prescribe 
the departments of science the student should attend, than how long he 
should study. Would make botany, geology, atmospheric phenomena, 


&c., requirements. ‘They could not limit or prescribe the student’s time. 


of study. The impression on his mind would be made in the office of his 
preceptor, if the latter were worth a groat; and for this reason the Jef- 
ferson College would not shorten the intervals, by lengthening the terms 
of lectures. Four months was enough to devote to theoretical know- 
ledge. He was adverse to restrictions and in favor of rigid examinations. 
~ Dr. Gilman, of New York, gave the experience of the New York Uni- 
versity. They had been complimented in the resolutions for extending 
their term and adding to the number of professors. They found the re- 
commendation of the Association a good one. Their experience con- 
firmed their opinion. ‘They would not retrace their steps. It was not 
impossible to retain their students. ‘They were as well kept together as 
they ever had been. Said this not in a boasting spirit. He firmly be- 
lieved that if professors were earnest, tried the system in good faith, and 
strove to impress their students with its necessity, they would succeed. 
The responsibility rested with the public teacher. He strengthened the 
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hands of the private preceptor, who could only advise. The schools, 
however, could require this advice to be followed, and then the student 
would heed it. 
Dr. Gross, of Kentucky, wished to know the proportion in New York 
University’ that were from a distance. Was answered about three fourths. 
Dr. Drake would throw out etiological notions. Had got into the 


habit of it. Had had great means of observation, and declared the diffi- 


culties were irremediable in the present condition of the age and the 
country. First, there was a tendency to abandon the learned languages. 
This was the progress of the age. The results were great, creat in 
everything else, and would be in medicine. The time would come, not 
in his day, but the time would come when the results of this progress 
would be great and glorious in medicine, beyond anything the world has 
seen. In the second place we were a confederacy of States, and there 
was rivalry among them. ‘The people were the fountain of all, and if the 
schools should conform to the recommendations of the Association, he 
would guarantee, a few joining him, to go into another State ; and, if his 
views were more adapted to the notions of the people and the age, ob- 
tain a charter in opposition to the schools, and thus circumvent them. 
The people must be elevated before the schools. 

Dr. Ware, of Boston, was there to represent and defend the medical 
school of the University of Cambridge—not for the reasons advanced on 
his side of the house, not because students would leave before the com- 
pletion of a six-months course (for some would do the same of a two- 
months or three-months course, and ‘the proportion would be as great in 
the one case as in the other), but because they deemed it not necessary, 
not advantageous. A four-months course was all that was necessary, 
or salutary, all that a student could receive with advantage to his mind. 

The proposition of the Association was presented under two phases. 
First, they said, it was not their intention to increase the number of lec- 
tures, but to give more deliberation to the student. On the other hand, 
they maintained, an extension of time was absolutely necessary to giving 
a complete course of lectures. Here, now, was an inconsistency. A 
complete course of medical lectures was not a possibility in six months, 
in eight months, nor in twelve months. This was not their object ; but 
to qualify the student for his immediate duties, to train his mind, to give 
him habits of induction, of analysis. Men must learn for themselves, 
acquire by their own observation. It was better to discipline and train 
them for this, than to cram their minds from books. They had adopted 
the four-months course as most conducive to this result. He did not 
consider the Association committed to any particalar course. The doings 
of the body were not binding from year to year. It was a delegated 
oe If wrong upon any subject, it was bound to retract. . 

Dr. Phelps, of New York, rejoiced that institutions who have com- 
plied with the recommendations of the Association were to be applaud- 
ed. Was in favor of the resolutions, because it was impossible, even 
in six months, to do justice to the sciences embraced in a course of medi- 
cal education. 


Dr. Kerfoot, of Pa., believed the private practitioner had as much to 
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do with the production of a qualified physician as the schools. He 
thought the schools should be honest, not afraid of competition, nor of 
their students. That they should be firm in sustaining the requirements, 
whether for entrance, or for a degree, and care not if refusal lost them 
the influence of a man practising in distant parts of the country in pro- 
curing additions to their pupils. He thought legislative interference was 
necessary to stop the charlatan and the quack. ‘There should be a State 
central board to examine for degrees, and any one practising without 
their diploma should pay the penalty. 

Dr. Powell, agreed with the gentleman from New York, that the 
weight of responsibility rested upon medical professors, but thought 
there should be intelligent concert between them and _ practitioners, 
He introduced a resolution that the schools should examine as well for 
the matriculation as the graduation of a student, and that the acquisi- 
tions for matriculation should be equal to those required by respectable 
academies. | 

Dr. Raphael, of Louisville, was in favor of the amendments, particu- 
larly that relating to preliminary education requiring only, for matricula- 
tion, a good English education. ‘Thought the great body of practitioners 
in this country were as well qualified by their acquisitions as those of any 
other country. 

Dr. Little, of Pa., was opposed to Professor Lawson’s substitutes, 
The resolutions before the Association covered the entire ground. The 
preamble reiterates what has been four times affirmed by the Associa- 
tion. ‘This body may be considered as having but one opinion, and the 
journals who opposed its action, having entered upon the discussion with 
a bias, should have no influence upon the present proceedings. 

Since the meeting last year in Boston, everything tended to confirm 
the views of the Association. ‘Two schools had adopted and faithfully 
carried out the recommendations. ‘The professors of these schools were 
not discouraged, though the students were somewhat diminished in num- 
bers; they would go on if sustained by the Association. But he maine 
tained, even if the recommendations had not in any instance been adopt- 
ed, that the Association should still go on as it had begun. Education 
should advance, and not retrograde. : | 

Dr. Miller, of Kentucky, regretted that the resolutions commended 
two universities, in disparagement to the rest; but this imposed upon 
him the disagreeable necessity of making a statement, based upon his 
own observation, to show that this commendation was undeserved, 
Nominally, the term of the University of Pennsylvania began on the 
first Monday of October. He happened to be there about the last of 
that month. He then found the professor of anatomy just commencing 
osteology. On inquiry he was informed that the lectures were devoted to 
“ matters and things in general.” ‘The case was the same with the other 
professors. In giving these preliminary lectures they did no more than 
the professors in Louisville. He asserted, therefore, that the Pennsylva- 
nia University had not, in a bona fide manner, come up to the recom- 
mendations of the Association. He believed the New York professors 
did in like manner; and he would leave the profession and the public 
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to judge of the acquirements, comparatively, of the graduates of these 
boasted universities and those of the West. : 

Dr. Stillé, of Philadelphia, explained. He had no doubt that the 
gentleman meant to represent the Philadelphia school fairly ; but his in- 
ferences were certainly wrong. ‘The lectures on general and microscopic 
anatomy preceded those on osteology. And so of the other departments 
mentioned. And he would defy any one to prove that the University 
had not in a bona fide manner adopted the recommendations. 

On motion, ordered that the debate close at half past 12, and that the 
committee report to the Association all the resolutions before them, and 
request that they be referred to the standing committee on education, to 
report the ensuing year. 

Dr. Annan, of Ky., was decidedly opposed to the second resolution 
making invidious distinctions among the universities, and giving prefer- 
ence to two schools, over the rest. Moreover, it was not true, for they 
could not get their students to listen to October lectures. He therefore 
hoped the motion would be voted down. 

On motion, ordered that the resolution be amended by striking out the 
names of particular colleges. 

Dr. Morris offered, as a substitute for ail, the resolution following :— 
That the Association re-affirms its recommendations in regard to medi- 
cal education, and urges that private instructers should receive into their 
offices, as students, only those qualified by previous instruction to pursue 
the study of medicine. 

This substitute was adopted. 7 

The committee rose, and the chairman, Dr. Knight, reported the 
above resolution to the Association, with the recommendation that it be 
referred to the committee on education, to report the ensuing year. The 
report was accepted, and the recommendation was adopted. he 

The Vice President, Dr. Lopez, before taking the chair, requested 
that Dr. Knight might retain it, and he be permitted to read a protest, 
on the part of the delegates of Alabama, to correct misrepresentations 
made by a committee of the Association last year, and printed on page 
380 of the printed reports. The reading was allowed, and the protest 
was ordered to be entered upon the records of the Association. = 

Afternoon Session.—On motion, the report of the committee of sur- 
gery was made the order of the day for to-morrow at 9 o'clock, and 
some resolutions, to be.proposed by Dr. Caldwell, were made the order 
of business immediately after the disposal of the report. 

On motion of Dr. Wood, it was resolved, in relation to the communi- 
cation of Dr. Fenner, that: his projected annual publication on the dis- 
eases and medical statistics of the southern parts of the United States, 
meets with the cordial approbation of the Association. | 

The order of the. afternoon, the report of the committee on practical 
medicine, Dr. Mitchell, chairman, now occupied the attention of: the 
Association, This report was drawa up with great ability and labor. 
Much of it was devoted to epidemics, and to cholera especially. After 
the reading, a short debate arose on its reference, as to. whether the adop- 
lion and reference of a report were equivalent to endorsing its sentiments. 


\ 
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‘This being generally understood in the negative, the report was accepted 
and referred to the committee on publication. | 
A letter was read fiom the chairman of the committee on obstetrics, 
giving, as reasons for not introducing a full aad formal report, that there 
had been no important improvements in the obstetric art during the 
past year. Dr. Evans, a member of the committee, asked leave to in- 
troduce a paper giving a description of an instrument of his invention, 
which he had found to work well in. practice, and considered a decided 
improvement. After some explanation on his part, permission was given, 
and his paper, with the letter of the chairman, Dr. Prioleau, was referred 
to the committee on publication. During these proceedings, and previous 


to the remarks of Dr. Evans, a report was received from the committee. 


on nominations, on the standing committees of the Association for the en- 
suing year. The following are the names of the chairmen of these 
committees respectively. fal 

On medical sciences—Dr. Bennett Dowler, of New Orleans. 

On practical medicine—Dr. Austin Flint, Buffalo, N. Y. 

On surgery—Dr. Paul F. Eve, of Augusta, Georgia. 

On obstetrics—Dr. D. Humphreys Storer, of Boston, Mass. 

- On medical education—Dr. Worthington Hooker, of Norwich, Conn. 

On medical literature—Dr. Thomas Reyburn, of St. Louis, Mo. 

On publication—Dr. Isaac Hays, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The committee also recommended the city of Charleston, S. C., for 
the place of meeting on the first Tuesday of May, 1851. 

Before the report was accepted, some debate arose on dividing it, that 
the question might be taken on the committees, and on the place of meet- 
ing, separately. Some members also wished a postponement of the ac- 
tion in relation thereto, as it was possible the constitution might, before 
adjournment, be so altered that a new arrangement of committees would 
be necessary. All objections were overruled, however, and the report was 
accepted. Dr. H. R. Frost, of Charleston, S. C., was appointed chairman 
of the committee of arrangements, assisted by Drs, Gaillard, De Saussure 
and others. 
_ The Association adjourned to meet on Friday morning, at 9 o'clock. 

An entertainment was given to the Association on Thursday 
evening, by the regular profession in the city, at Masonic Hall. It 
was all that one could wish, and more than he could expect. Five 
hundred seats were provided. The tables were loaded with every 
delicacy of the season, and the speaking showed that differences 
upon a sectional or business matter were not allowed to mar the feel- 
ings appropriate to the occasion and the united profession. Distin- 
guished gentlemen from all parts of the country, among them Drs. 
Ware and Storer, of Boston, expressed their sentiments and contributed 
to the joy of the delegates. It is a matter of congratulation that the 
committee of arrangements declined to furnish wine at the feast. The 
chairman, Dr. Drake, and the President elect, Dr. Mussey, are among 
the oldest, the most active, strenuous, and consistent laborers in the 
temperance cause. It may be too much to expect, but it is not too 
much to hope and pray for, that the American Medical Association, as a 
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body, will always give their influence to the promotion of temperance. 
Their social meetings, public and private, have this year given another 
manifestation of the truth that wine is wholly unnecessary as an incen- 
tive to festive enjoyment. The assembly dispersed at an early hour. 

Friday Morning, 9 o’clock.—The meeting was called to order at 9 
o'clock by Dr. Johnson, Vice President. The record of yesterday’s 

roceedings was read: and adopted. 

The report of the committee on medical sciences was presented by the 
chairman, Dr. Parsons, of Providence, and without being read referred 
to the committee on publication. 

The report of the committee on surgery, Dr. Mussey, of Cincinnati, 
chairman, the order of the day, would now in due course have come 
before the Association, but at the request of Dr. Huston, of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the committee on adulterated and spurious drugs, who would 
be obliged to absent himself during the remainder of the session, Dr. 
Mussey, if the rules were suspended, would yield the floor to that com- 
mittee. The rules were suspended, and the Association listened to the 
very valuable report of Dr. Huston, showing that, in spite of the exposé of 
former years, the best efforts of the physician were rendered of no avail, 
and the public health was tampered with, owing to the continued adul- 
teration of drugs. 

The investigations made by the Association, however, had been pro- 
ductive of much good. The report closed by naming several plans 
which might be beneficial, such as the appointment of inspectors by 
legislative enactment, the careful inspection by the physician of all drugs 
supplied to his patients, the appointment by State societies of committees 
of investigation, the coéperation of druggists and apothecaries to dis- 
countenance the venders and the sale of spurious medicines, the estab- 
lishment of pharmaceutical associations, which had been tried and found 
efficient in New York and Philadelphia, and a determination in purchasers 
to buy only of respectable dealers, and be willing to pay a fair price for 
their medicines. 

‘rhe report recommended the adoption of the following resolutions :-— 

First, Resolved, That State and local societies be requested to appoint 
boards of examination to procure specimens of drugs exposed for sale 
within their limits, and to examine and report upon them at their annual 
meetings. 

Second, Resolved, That respectable druggists and apothecaries be re- 
quested to adopt means to suppress the sale of adulterated medicines, 
and to form pharmaceutical societies for the promotion of a thorough 
knowledge of their art. 

Third, Resolved, That a committee of one from each State be ap- 
pointed, to collect information and report at the next annual meeting of 
the Association. 

Dr. Warren remarked that if physicians would employ none but re- 
spectable apothecaries, whose medicines they could depend upon, the 
evil would soon be remedied. | 

The report and resolutions were adopted, and. referred to the com- 
mittee on publication. 
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Dr. Mussey now read the report of the committee on surgery, giving 
special attention to anesthesia in surgical operations, and to cancer, 
The opinions of the best surgeons in the country were shown to vary as 
to the best agent for producing insensibility. Several had settled down 
quietly in the use of chloroform, having seen no fatal and few alarming 
effects from it. A number of surgeons preferred to use sulphuric ether, 
Some a combination of chloroform with ether, in the proportion of one 
to two or three; and others the strong or concentrated “ chloric ether.” 
Dr. Mussey narrated a case which happened in the practice of Dr. Kim- 
ball, of Lowell. In an operation for aneurism of the internal iliac artery, 
a patient inhaled chloroform at intervals while the operation lasted, say 
one hour, about two ounces in all. After the effects had passed off, he 
appeared comfortable, but constantly affirmed that he was poisoned. 
On the 17th day hemorrhage took place and he died. A post-mortem 
examination exhibited no plastic lymph at the point of ligature. It may 
be that in this case chloroform destroyed the plastic power of the blood 
i the healing process. Dr. Mussey’s experience in the use of chloro- 
form had been extensive, and he could not recall a case similar to the 
above. He was very careful to administer it in the horizontal posture, 
on an empty stomach, duly mixed with atmospheric air and in very small 
quantities, producing always anesthesia in a very gradual manner. 
“Still,” he added, if understood aright, “ it might prove that chloric 
ether, after all, was the best anesthetic agent.” 

The treatment of scirrhus and the effects of treatment were next illus- 
trated. Here, again, there was a great difference of opinion. In the 
experience of a number, operations were ineffectual, and they would not 
now resort to them. While others, among them Drs. Warren and Park- 
man of Boston, and Dr. Wood of New York, had found operations to 
result favorably to the patient in numerous instances. One or two 
cases were narrated, where a tumor had been excised, after several 
returns of the affection, and the patient had ultimately recovered and 
lived to a good old age. Medication had also been effectual with some, 
and of no avail with others; Dr. Brainard had found, after experiment, 
a solution of the lactate of iron more rapid and beneficial in its effect 
than any other remedy. 

Dr. Twitchell had seen a bread and milk diet effect a cure. He 
cautioned patients to avoid oils and sugar. 

- The report proceeded to relate “ experiences ” in the treatment of 
osteo-sarcoma, injuries of the brain, aneurism, gun-shot wounds, tetanus 
by chloroform, nevus, varicocele, fractures simple and compound, dislo- 
cations of hip and elbow, ovariotomy, hare-lip, tracheotomy and laryngo- 
tomy, artificial anus, facial deformity, burns and scalds, and other surgi- 
cal diseases. Dr. Dudley, of Transylvania University, Ky., was called 
the “hero of the bandage,” which he had successfully applied in aneu- 
rism, in gun-shot wounds, and in fractures. ‘The report, able, interesting 
and practical, closed with a description and exhibition of some surgical 
instruments, was accepted, and referred to the committee on publication. 

The venerable Dr. Caldwell now introduced two resolutions, the first 

relating to phrenology and animal magnetism, the second relating to 
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vital organic chemistry. He believed that the term “ vital organic 
chemistry ” was a misnomer, and that there was not, properly speak- 
ing, any science thereon. He firmly believed in phrenology and mes- 
merism, and concluded by moving that a committee be appointed to 
draw up a report on the subjects embraced in the resolutions, and pre- 
sent the same at the next annual meeting. After a short debate, Dr. 
Caldwell assenting, it was voted that Dr. Caldwell be requested to per- 
form that service. | 

A resolution was introduced by Dr. Morris, to wit, that the Association 
had seen with pleasure that certain druggists of Cincinnati had discarded 
all quack and patent medicines, from their stores, and recommended them 
to the favorable consideration of physicians and the public. 

Dr. White, of Buffalo, opposed this resolution, as it stood, because 
there were in other cities druggists equally worthy of commendation. 
After a debate of considerable interest, the resolution, modified to em- 
brace all druggists who had abandoned the sale of nostrums, was adopted. 

Dr. Hooker, of Connecticut, read an advertisement of Ayer’s cherry 
pectoral, containing certificates from several distinguished physicians, 
clergymen, members of congress, &c., in commendation thereof. The 
tricks of quacks to obtain these names were elicited in a debate of much 
interest. Dr. Hooker introduced a resolution in effect, that any regular 
physician lending his name to any quack, or nostrum of any quack, should 
be regarded as having violated the rules of the profession, and be dis- 
countenanced by it. After being so modified as to include in the re- 
prehension all medical journals advertising such nostrums, the resolution 
was adopted.—Adjourned to 3 o’clock, P. M. ) 

Afiernoon Session.—On motion, the rules were suspended to enable 
Dr. Miller, of Louisville, to introduce a resolution in regard to clinical 
instruction in midwifery. After an inquiry as to the motives of Dr. 
Miller, and a satisfactory reply from him, a resolution was adopted, and 
referred to the appropriate committee, which will have the effect of 
bringing the subject of clinical instruction in midwifery before the Asso- — 
ciation at the next meeting. 

Dr. Stillé, of Philadelphia, read the report of the committee on medical 
literature, and closed with the following recommendations or resolutions :— 

First, That this Association regards the cultivation of medical litera-’ 
ture as essential to the professional improvement of a physician, and as 
calculated to form one of the broadest lines of distinction between him 
and the pretender. 

Second, That it is the duty of the physician to encourage periodical medi- 
cal literature by the contribution of orginal papers, and by subscriptions. 

Third, That the Association looks with favor on the establishment 
of medical reading clubs for the purchase of valuable medical works 
and periodicals, and for the literary advancement of the members. 

Fourth, That the committee on medical literature be instructed to 
report what American medical work, published during the year, is, in their 
estimation, most valuable, and that the same be publicly proclaimed to 
this Association. | 

Fifth, That a reward of one hundred dollars, to be raised by volun- 
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tary subscription, be paid to the author of the best literary thesis, on a 
subject physical, medical or chemical; and that a committee of seven 
be appointed to decide on the same, which shall be handed in before the 
first of March next, the name of the author remaining a secret till after 
the merits of the thesis are decided. 

The report was accepted and referred to the committee on publication. 

The report of the committee on international copynyht (Geo. B. Wood, 
chairman) was accepted and appropriately referred. It recommends an 
application to Congress, by the Association, for the passage of a law 
upon the subject. 

The report of the special committee onthe means of promoting medi- 
cal literature, was referred to the committee on publication. 

Dr. Gross introduced resolutions, in effect, that in order to establish 
and encourage a national medical literature, the schools and the pro- 
fession generally be recommended to employ native rather than foreign 
works as text-books for pupils; that the editing of English works by 
American physicians ought to be discouraged, but that the reprint of 
foreign works, uomutilated, should be hailed with satisfaction. Adopted. 

A resolution was introduced that a committee on unfinished business 
be appointed, to report at the next annual meeting. Adopted. 

Notice was given by Dr. Drake, that he should move an amendment 
to the constitution so far as it regards the rights of permanent members, 
that they may have the privilege of voting. ‘The subject, by law, lies 
over for consideration at the next annual meeting. 

Dr. McGuire introduced resolutions expressing the gratification of the 
Association that Congress had conferred on the grades of medical offi- 
cers of the army the same relative position as to rank with officers of 
the line, and praying that Congress would place the grades of medical 
officers of the navy on the same relative footing as to rank with officers 
of the line in the navy. Adopted. bi 

Dr. Bowditch, of Boston, introduced a resolution that the committee 
on medical education be instructed to inquire whether any plan can be 
devised for giving more thorough instruction in chemistry. } 

. The reports of the committee on hygiene, of the committee on indi- 
genous botany, of the committee on medical biography, were severally 
referred to the committee on publication ; and the catalogue of plants 
to the committee on botany. " 

- On motion of Dr. Drake, Dr. Sutton was made a permanent.member. 

On motion of Dr. Morris, a vote of thanks was passed to the committee 
of arrangements, to the hospital physicians, and to the regular profession 
in Cincinnati ; also, to the board of trustees of Cincinnati College, for 
the free use of their hall for the meetings of the Association. = 
_ Dr. Gross introduced a resolution recommending the establishment of 
schools of veterinary medicine and surgery. Adopted. 3 
_ Dr. Schenck introduced a paper relating to poor*houses, and recom- 
mending a change of name. The object of Dr. S. was to extend their 
benefits and usefulness ; the name, in his opinion, being prejudicial there- 
‘Whe paper was not received, nor its recommendation. adopted. 

(un imuvuun, ine President was authorized to fill all vacancies in com- 
mittees. 
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At fifteen minutes past 6, the Association adjourned, to meet at 
Charleston, S. C., on the first Tuesday of May, 1851. 


PECULIAR EFFECTS OF IPECACUANHA, PROM IDIOSYNCRASY. | 


BY F. W. SHERRIFF, M.D., HUNTINGDON, CaNADA. 


Havine for several years been affected in a singular manner by ipecacu- 
anha, both when respiring the particles of the powder, and also from tak- 
ing it, internally, I conceive that a statement of its effects might prove 
interesting and instructive to readers, as it is possible a similar case 
might be met with in practice. 

In October, 1840, t had an attack of measles, attended with severe 
cough and dyspnaea, this being the second time in which I was affected 
with this disease. During the following year, I had several attacks of se- 
vere catarrh, attended with asthmatic symptoms. In the spring of 1841, 
these attacks became very frequent, but which, although severe, never 
lasted more than twelve hours, always ending in a copious secretion of 
mucus. I now became rather alarmed, and was often puzzled to account 
for the asthma, as my health was in general good, and the attacks al- 
ways came on unexpectedly. At last, in reading the article “ Asthma,” 
in the Cyclopcedia of Practical Medicine, [ there learned, for the first 
time, that ipecacuanha frequently induced a similar affection, and I im- 
mediately concluded that such was my case. I instantly went to my 
surgery, and began to prepare Dover’s powder, and was in a few minutes 
violently affected. This experiment | frequently repeated, and always 
with the same result ; and now, mixing even a grain of Dover’s powder 
will cause wheezing and cough. 

To be affected in this manner, by ipecacuanha, is, I believe, not un- 
common: but the manner in which I am affected when taking it inter- 
nally, is I think, very remarkable. ‘Three years ago, feeling unwell, I 
took a scruple of ipecac. in a wine-glass full of water. In five minutes 
the mucous membranes of my nose, mouth and throat became violently 
irritated. Urgent dyspnoea came on, my nostrils were impervious to air, 
and I had to sit erect and actually gasp for breath. Yellow colored wa- 
ter began to run from my nostrils, which soon changed to bloody serum ; 
my mouth and throat appeared much inflamed, and discharged much 
thick slime and mucus. In an hour I vomited freely with some relief, 
but for three weeks I had severe cough and great Satiledeae in my chest. 
About a year afterwards I had catarrh, and one evening I took a draught 
containing vin. ipecac., tinc. opii, acet. scill., of each halfa drachm. In | 
a few minutes I became affected as before, but not with such severity. 
I obtained relief this time by going into a warm bath, which caused an 
eruption of scarlet blotches all over my body. When affected on former 
occasions by inhaling the powder, ] have been frequently relieved by 
smoking tobacco. Until the last six years, I had often taken large doses 
and been in the constant practice of preparing it pharmaceutically, with- 
out the slightest injury or inconvenience ; and | have no doubt that this 
idiosyncrasy has been caused by measles. —Brit. Amer. Med. Jour. 
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DR. JEFFRIES’'S ADDRESS—POPULAR CREDULITY. 


Ix a previous number allusion was made to the interesting address de- 
livered before the Suffolk District Medical Society. Since that time it 
has, by order of the Society, been published, and we take great pleasure 
in copying a page of it—all we have room for this week—for those of 
our readers who have not seen it. In speaking of the credulity of many, 
the doctor says :—‘‘ Claim for some new doctrine but a slight deviation 
from the laws of nature, and it will not be sufficiently exciting to be re- 
ceived ; but assert for it some supernatural agency, and its proselytes are 
numerous! Should you declare that by some new process the eye could 
be made to see more minutely or extensively than is natural, it would 
hardly be enough to arrest the vulgar attention ; but place the sense of 
sight in the occiput, and you may have a host of adherents. Say 
that the touch can be made to discriminate, not only the colors of a 
manufactured texture, and even to discern the colors of light in the 
prism, this would not satisfy the wonder-loving world ; but declare that 
it feels that which is not touched at all, that it finds tubercles in the 
liver, and tumors in the abdomen, in patients that were far out of the 
reach of touch, and the marvel is enough to stamp the silly lie with the 
seal of truth! How can such credulous minds appreciate the unadorned 
and simple principles on which a rational medical practice is formed ? 
Would that it could be said with truth, that this ignorance was confined 
to the uneducated and the vulgar! It is not so. All classes, except 
the sober-minded, reading class, furnish their quota of superstitious fol- 
lowers. The lower middle class of society abounds with them ; and the 
upper class in fortune and fashion, furnishes not a few, who are ready to 
countenance and foster these delusions. One, moving in this circle, 
has been heard to declare, in a public place, that a particular bonesetter 
was born with the knowledge which he assumed to possess; and when 
reminded, that, by its nature, knowledge was that which must be ac- 
T° to assert the more strenuously, that with him it was innate. 

nd on this perversion, the highest surgical authority in our community 
was put down, and the most arrant quack exalted.” 


EPIDEMIC BRONCHIAL AFFECTION. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sin,—There is a complaint prevailing pretty extensively in this region, 
which the physicians are beginning to call bronchitis. I should think 
that at the beginning it is not bronchitis, but an affection of the fauces. 
If you look into the throat you find it redder than natural, occasionally 
smooth and glossy as though it had been varnished ; tonsils sometimes 
enlarged, at other times not; tongue sometimes slightly furred, but more 
frequently clean and much redder than in health. In the first stage 
there is little or no cough, but a good deal of irritation about the throat, 
so that in some cases there is a constant effort to expectorate, although 
very little is raised, and that little seems to be teased up by the frequency 
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of the efforts. The disease seems to be obstinate to cure—and after 
some considerable time extends till it reaches the bronchia, and then is 
characterized by the symptoms of bronchitis. Patients pay but little at- 
tention to it at first, and it frequently runs a long time, without produc- 
ing much inconvenience, but ultimately there is considerable danger of 
consumption. I wish some of your correspondents would give, in the 
Journal, their views of the complaint and the best method of cure. 
Respectfully, Francis Griswotp Epcerron. 
East Hampton, Conn., June 3d, 1850. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, JUNE 12, 1850. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


May 15th. Edinburgh and its Neighborhood.—For the last two weeks 
it has been alternately snowing, raining and blowing, which induced me 
to remain another week in Edinburgh before commencing an excursion 
to the Lochs and Highlands. This must be the country for umbrellas, 
since if you leave the house without one, a drenching is sure to follow. 
Edinburgh, from its age, historical associations, its institutions, and the 
concentration of things that give interest to it as the capital of Scotland, 
is eminently deserving of the careful examination ofestrangers. Yester- 
day I stood on Calton Hill, from whence could be seen many objects of 
curiosity to the readers of “The Heart of Mid-Lothian.” There was 
Jeanie Dean’s cottage, now used for a cake and beer stand; the Regent 
Murray’s house; Salisbury Crags, Dumbiedike’s old abiding place; Hume 
the historian’s monument; the Pentland Hill, slightly whitened with 
snow; the lofty Castle, and ruins here and there, indicating the localities 
of extraordinary transactions in the feudal days of this damp, cold, yet 
beautiful division of the island of Great Britain. In High Street stands 
the queer old mansion of that hardy veteran reformer, John Knox, with an 
inscription still legible, probably of his own ordering—in connection with 
a small figure in relief on stone, representing either the position of a 
preacher of that epoch, or the attitude of prayer. It is now shamefully 
degraded into a liquor shop. But a short distance from thence is the old 
Tron Church; Grey-Friar’s is near by, with its crumbling walls, in the 
yard of which are the tombs of George Buchanan, Allan Ramsay, au- 
thor of ‘The Gentle Shepherd,” McKenzie, Robertson the historian, and 
many others known to literature, science, and humanity. Indeed, wander 
where we may in the burying yards of Edinburgh, we are startled as 
well as delighted with the discovery of names familiar to the scholar as _ 
the marked men of the different ages in which they lived. There are 
quaint epitaphs, too, and singular inscriptions. On entering Grey-Friar’s, 
on the left of the iron gate, is an elaborate monument, with pillars, letter- 
ed from top to bottom, on which the following lines are very conspicuous: 

‘© Reader,—John Milne, who make the fourth John, 
And by descent, from father unto son, 


Sixth master-mason, to a Royal race — 
Of seven successive kings, sleeps in this place.” 
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This reminds me to remark that free-masonry seems to have met with no 
opposition, or ever to have been in bad odor, in this country. On the 
contrary, the labors of charity and benevolence with which its members 
are identified, commands the respect of those not belonging to the order, 
and the just protection of the legislature. Only last week, the theatre bills 
advertised an entertainment for some special purpose, not recollected, un- 
der the patronage of the Grand Lodge of Scotland. 

How Edinburgh got into its present shape, is really a mystery. The 
old town was originally on a high ridge, leading from Holyrood Abbey to 
the Castle, which is 350 feet above the level of the ocean. That was the 
court end—between which and the new town, is a deep valley, crossed by 
several bridges. Down in this deep gully, resembling the dry bed of a 
river, terminate various railroads, with station houses of the best descrip- 
tion, almost entirely constructed of stone and iron. Conflagrations are 
wholly out of the question, where every edifice, from a palace to a hen 
coop, is made of indestructible materials. Flights of stairs, in modern as 
well as ancient buildings, are invariably of stone, to the highest story. 

Railroads tunnel the streets and mountains of this country with perfect 
ease, although many of them are through solid ledges of stone. The tun- 
nel proposed through a spur of the Green Mountain, at Williamstown, 
Mass., would not begin to compare with several in Wales, already referred 
to. It isa bold scheme, however, and would exhibit advantageously the 
undaunted enterprise of New England, and prove a certain source of profit, 
far beyond the feeble anticipations of its warmest friends. But to return. 
Edinburgh may be studied advantageously by those who would introduce 
its improvements into American cities. Boston gives no water away, ex- 
cept upon the Comfnon, at the beak of an eagle: here, at short distances, 
are free fountains where all may fill their buckets who cannot take it in 
their apartments. By bearing down upon a brake, no more water is drawn 
than is required—for on letting go, the stream is cut off, so that not a gill 
is unnecessarily wasted. Again, urinals are here to be found at conveni- 
ent places—an immense convenience to strangers, who in Boston, at least, 
complain that it is impossible to get out of sight. Sewerage is rather im- 
perfect: too much filth is permitted to run on the surface in gutters. Some 
of the old dwellings are seven or eight stories hign—each floor being a 
series of habitetions for families—without yards or outbuildings of an 
kind. Fortunately the hydraulic pressure is sufficiently strong to vesch 
many of them, and wash away daily accumulations. There are frequent 
. low openings or doors in the walls of continuous blocks, called Winds and 

Closes, which are dismal alleys, having no outer or terminal opening. 
They are narrow, dark, and most of them extremely offensive. Doors 
open laterally, into houses, on either side, whence stairs ascend to a pro- 
digious height in some places. ‘Thousands of inhabitants live in these 
gloomy, forbidding dens, in which misery and crime are represented to 
abound. A work has just been published in Edinburgh, entitled “ The 
Winds and Closes, by Night and by Day,” that in its descriptions sur- 
passes the most active imagination. Articles are here sold for food in the 
markets, that will not be tolerated in the New World till the population 
makes urgent demands upon every domain of nature. Cockels and snails 
are peddled by.measure, like walnuts; and skates, rejected by our fisher- 
men as unfit for the table, are considered both excellent in flavor and 
nutritious, 


Scotland has been passing through a severe trial in her church policy, 
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within the last few years. There are two parties—the Old Kirk establish- 
ment and the Free Church. The latter possesses the energy, talent, indus- 
try, and some say, all the christianity of the country, though but little of the 
money. Since the death of the celebrated Chalmers, of world-wide cele- 
brity, his mantle is thought by some to have fallen on Dr. Candlish ; but oth- 
ers will have it, nothing but his odd clothes. He is a queer-looking person- 
age, with tangled hair, high intellectual frontal developments, but awkward 
and extremely ungraceful—using his shoulders like a fulling mill, heaving 
the black gown up one side while down it goes on the other. Although 
elected a professor in the University, on the death of Dr. Chalmers, he 
has not yet accepted the appointment. After listening to one of his ani- 
mated sermons, and feeling disappointed from the absence of those exhibi- 
tions of rhetorical power that had been anticipated, a gentleman was in- 
quired of where the speaker’s strength lay? “In splitting hairs,” he spi- 
ritedly answered, “and then tying them into knots which it requires six 
months for other theologians to untie.” All the ordinances of religion are 
here admirably observed: the law is careful to specify that such and such 
matters are to be done on all lawful days. On entering a church, two 
monstrous metal plates stare you in the face, on which all are expected to 
deposite a moiety. This is paying for the preaching in advance. A lady 
complained that she had been visiting somewhere out of Scotland, where 
no provision was made for receiving an offering—which she considered 
scandalous and perhaps heathenish, “for,” said she, “ what can be more 
appropriate, on passing the portal of the sacred structure, than laying 
down your money for its support?” This feeling seems to be national. 
All the established, or rather Old Establishment churches, have very ele- 
nt, costly houses of worship, with lofty spires and towers, while the 
ree Church have theirs as plain and free from architectural display as 
possible. In front of the minister, in an elevated desk, in some churches, 
sits a grave sort of personage, in a black silk gown, who, as soon as the 
psalm is given out, hangs up a board on each side the pulpit, bearing the 
name of the tune in which it is to be sung; in others, the man in black 
rises and begins to sing, the whole congregation at once joining in the ser- 
vice. No musical instrument is admitted in a Presbyterian church. A 
gentleman in Glasgow, who had subscribed liberally towards the erection 
of a new Free house, offered to double the subscription if the proprietors 
would consent to have an organ; but the proposition was voted down with 
indignation. Another trifling peculiarity obtains here, new to a foreigner. 
An old woman in the gallery, instead of the sexton, seats strangers. 
Frenchman, many years ago, was listening to the debates in the Massa- 
chusetts General Court, says the story, when some one was urging the 
enactment of a law for the preservation of a species of duck, known on the 
coast by the name of “ old wives.” He inserted in his diary, that decayed, 
old married ladies were, from some circumstance beyond his comprehension, 
of such importance, that the State was about taking efficient measures for 
their better security. No act for their preservation would be required 
here, since their number is legion. They sell fish exclusively, keep all 
the vegetable’stalls in the markets, tend groceries, drive wheelbarrows, and 
make all the sharp bargains. In the rural districts the females are nearly 
as numerous in the fields as the males. This is a degradation unbecom- 
— civilization of glorious old Scotland in 1850. . 
orest trees abound every where—planted, of course, but the growth is 
small, compared with that of the same species in the United States. It is 
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extremely rare to see a fruit tree. Gooseberries, currants, and a few apple 
and cherry trees, trained against a wall, is the extent of fruit culture in 
this neighborhood. Fruit is consequently always dear. A gentleman re- 
marked that he depended for his supply entirely on Canada. Peaches, if 
ever seen, are extremely rare. Although it is a prevalent opinion that 
apples, peaches, &c. would not succeed here, it is almost certain that if 
any one of the members of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society had 
the control of these rich fields, they would soon astonish the natives with 
the quantity and quality of their crops. 

There is a native talent for sculpture in Scotland, exhibited from a re- 
mote antiquity, but it has been inclined rather to caricature than the sub- 
lime, if the specimens extant in cathedrals, crypts and abbeys are an evi- 
dence of the past. Forest’s collection, by his own hand, on Calton Hill, 
shows both artistical taste and industry; yet the imitations of vulgar life 
are the best. Some excellent groups and single figures by Ritchie, of 
Prince’s Street, are also indicative of genius; but the highest order of 
talent in this department of the fine arts, is to be found in a young man 
by the name of McEwen, a stone cutter, South Clerk Street, Newington, 
about half a mile from the College of Surgeons. He appears to have at- 
tracted no kind of notice from any quarter; but he is destined to make a 
sensation if he lives long enough, although apparently unconscious of his 
own powers. No artist, within the circle of my observation, can take a 
block of stone, and with such perfect nonchalance knock it into so many 
comical shapes, instanter, as this red-haired grave-stone cutter. A group 
of his, in sandstone, of ‘John Anderson, my Jo,” is enough to make a 
desponding man quite happy in the midst of troubles. 

No kind of iadvaney is more profitable, in this land of legends, than 
showing old ruins at a shilling a-piece. Most of them appear to be rented 
to farmers near by, who either show the lion themselves, or set apart one 
of the family for the service. Their tongues run like a mill-clack, such is 
their expertness in relating tragical events and memoirs of memorable 
warriors or their true loves, who died ever so long ago. Strange that 
some shrewd, far-seeing Yankee has not procured an antique wigwam, 
and King Philip’s or Massasoit’s skull, for a show. Linlithgow palace, 
in which Queen Mary was born, Melrose and Roslin castles, must yield a 
larger and more certain income, while one stone remains upon another, 
than our Western Railroad, even when the stock is above par. Americans 
have the reputation of being good customers, where kings and queens 
have figured, notwithstanding their democracy. This is a weakness clearly 
perceivable by our mother countrymen, who humor it judiciously and 
pocket their change. Ladies, of the romantic school, are perfectly raven- 
ous, of course, in pursuit of astonishments here. 

At breakfast, a few mornings since, I met the much-talked-of philanr 
thropist, Dr. Guggenbuhl, of Abendburg, Switzerland, who is doing won- 
ders in regard to the restoration of Cretins. His name is quite familiar to 
the readers of Journals in our country, and his success has had an influ- 
ence, through Dr. Howe’s exertions, in obtaining an appropriation from the 
State of Massachusetts, for an experiment in regard to the education of 
idiots. It was at the table of Mr. George Combe, the phrenological philo- 
sopher, whom not to know, argues oneself unknown, that we met. Dr, 
G. is neither tall nor short in stature ; has long hair, moustaches, a florid 
complexion, a bright eye, and a countenance lighted up with benevolence. 
It is my intention to visit his institution in the Alpine retreat where it is 
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located, sometime in July. Mr. Combe speaks with pleasure of the kind- 
ness and hospitality shown him in America. A beautiful silver tea urn, 
bearing a complimentary inscription, a parting gift from those who attend- 
ed his lectures in Boston, is a constant memento of his many friends and 
admirers in the capital of New England. He is warmly engaged, just 
now, in the success of a secular school, conducted on phrenological princi- 
ples; and he has something to be proud of, since children, taken into the 
school in the profoundest ignorance, speedily manifest not only a new dis- 
position, new tendencies, and new aspirations, but acquire the elements of 
useful knowledge with uncommon facility. 

A favorable hour has just been occupied in seeing the Highland Muse- 
um, which is a collection of ancient and modern agricultural implements, 
models of ploughs, rakes, and harvesting apparatus, together with speci- 
mens of monstrous growths of trees, represented by transverse sawed sec- 
tions ; portraits of fine oxen, swine, horses, &c. &c. It is a praiseworthy 
institution, and exerts a far better influence on the public mind than all the 
military displays in the kingdom. The one tends to peace and plenty; 
the other, to physical sufferings and mental deterioration. A finer collection 
of odds and ends, the lumber of a thousand years, is to be found in the 
Antiquarian Museum, George Street. Unfortunately, much of it is too 
old: the inscriptions can no more be deciphered than the bird tracks on 
Connecticut river. A few of the tumuli I have inspected in our Western 
country, whose builders as well as the era of their construction are utterly 
lost in the mist of unrecorded centuries, put the vestiges of antiquity in 
other countries entirely in the back raneadl The ingenuity displayed in 
their workmanship, their collossal size, the grandeur of their conception, | 
and the forces that must have been employed in their fabrication, clearly 
show that the American continent was the theatre for the display of hu- 
man action in bloodshed, in rural pursuits and cyclopean architecture, long 
before Europe was in the occupancy of a race pe advanced in demi- 
civilization. Those who have charge of these antiques, go where you 
may in Scotland, abound in sayings and doings that amuse, if they do not 
instruct. They are essential links in the chain, connecting the past with 
the present, and sufficiently tinctured with a solemn veneration for the 
shadows of former realities, to animate them into a glow of enthusiasm 
while narrating the stories with which they are freighted. Thus, in stand- 
ing before the singularly-looking baronial mansion of Hawthornden, on the 
river Esk, once the residence of Drummond the poet, in the subterranean 
passages of which Robert Bruce was concealed from his enemies—his 
massive sword still remaining there—a monstrous plane tree is growing. 
As we approached its waving boughs, the guide stopped, raised his eyes 
towards the thick foliage, and in a sort of sepulchral tone exclaimed, “ un- 
der this, gentlemen, Drummond received Ben Johnson, who had travelled 
four hundred miles on foot, from London, to pay his respects, and as he 
approached, thus addressed him,— , 


Through the politeness of Mr. Goodsir, the anatomical cabinet of the 
University was looked over. It is undergoing a remodelling process. 
Under his eye, it will be renovated, and made what it should be. There 
was obvious need, from all accounts, of a thorough revolution on the 
shelves and in the bottles. Some fine skeletons, in the apartments for na- 


tural history, are the principal articles. Mr. Goodsir has both the enter- 
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prise and indomitable industry to raise these collections into form and 
value, befitting their position. Botany may be most advantageously pur- 
sued in Edinburgh, at the Botanical Garden, which is under the immedi- 
ate care and supervision of Dr. Balfour, one of the professors of the Uni- 
versity—a learned, amiable and excellent man. Dr. Christison, whose 
books take a high rank in all countries, and are especially in demand in 
the United States, and who has no superior in materia medica, is extremely 
ae and obliging to medical strangers. It is refreshing to find kindness, 


ospitality and profound attainments in science so happily united in one 
individual. 


Unrolling of the Egyptian Mummy.—Last week, Mr. Gliddon, agreeably to 
previous arrangements, proceeded to open a-coffia containing an Egyptian 
mummy. It having been aunounced that the body was that of the daughter of a 
high and distinguished functiouary among the ancient Egyptians, it was expected 
to present a very rare specimen of the mode of embalming among that ancient 

ople. Instead, however, of being a priestess of Thebes, as was supposed, 
Mr. Gliddon, as well as his audience, was much chagrined to find that a deiep. 
tion had been perpetrated, and that it was the body of a full-sized man. Whether 
the deception was intentional, is uncertain, the number of years elapsed making 
it of course impossible to determine that iact. Mr. Gliddon labored under many 
peculiar difficulties in obtaining the mummy, and deserves our thanks for the 
zeal displayed in the accomplishment of his object; and we sincerely regret that 
the result should not have fully realized his expectations. He very satisfactorily 
explained how such an error might have occurred. He stated that the place for 
embalming contained many bodies at one time, and that it was probable the — 
ticket of the one intended for the sarcophagus and coffin in his possession (which 
indicated by the form of the face on its frout, and by hieroglyphics likewise, to be 
that of a female), got placed on the bed or body of another, and hence the error, 
There is one thing very certain, and that is, the coffin never was opened until it was 
brought before the audience last week ; and this is further proved by the mummy 
being intact. Instead of an expensive embalming, which was expected in the 
case of the gee priestess, with many jewels, trinkets, &c., about her sacred 

rson, the body appeared to have received only an immersion in boiling bitumen 
i haltum); and for the jewels, a curious stone wrought in the form of a beetle, 
with a papyrus, a ritual, or page from the book of the dead, which, from its 
peruliar condition, could not, without damnsring it, be unrolled. Apart from the 
ae intment in the sex and rank of the individual found in the coffin, the 
unrolling of such a relic of antiquity was attended with much that was instructive 
and exceedingly interesting. The bandaging of the body. together with the use 
of swathes and compresses, proves to have been as well known and skilfully 
practised ¥* the ancient Egyptians, as has:ever been done by our modern 
surgeons. The great interest taken by the citizens of Boston in scientific research 
has never been better illustrated than on the present occasion. We do not remem- 
ber to have seen together, at one time, so large an audience composed of indi- 
viduals distinguished for their acquirements in learning, as there was at the 
exhibition and unrolling of the mummy by Mr. Gliddon. 


Death of Dr. Twitchell—We regret to announce the death of Dr. Amos 
Twitchell. He died at his residence in Keene, N. H., on Sunday evening, May 
26th, aged 60 years. Dr. Twitchell’s reputation as a distinguished physician and 
surgeon, has been long known. He was considered perhaps the first in New 
Hampshire, and among the foremost of the eminent ones in New England. He 
was a careful observer of disease, and considered generally very correct in his 
diagnosis. He was a bold and skilful operator, very few excelling him in the 
neatness and adroitness of his operations. He was greatly distinguished for his 
social qualities, and endeared himself to a host of friends, who now feel their loss 
by his death. It is hoped some one of his intimate friends will furnish us with 
his biography for the pages of the Journal. 
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Changes in Medical Schools.—Dr. Geo. B. Wood, Professor of Materia Medica in the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been elected Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the same 
University. He is to proceed at once to Europe to procure proper materials for illustration in his 
new chair.—Prof. E. Geddings has been chosen Professor of Surgery in the Medical College of 
South Carolina, vice Dr. Bellinger, resigned; and Prof. 8. H. Dickson, late of the University of 
New York, is elected to the chair of Institutes and Practice of Medicine in the 8S. C. Medical 
College.—The time of commencing the lectures in Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky., has 
been changed from November to March. Professor Dudley having resigned the chair of Surgery 
held by him for over thirty years, has been appointed Emeritus Professor of Surgery. 


Reprehensible Practice ” vs. Justice —To THE Epitor, &c.—In reading an article in No. 15 
of the present Vol. of the Journal, I find that you have taken notice of physicians who are said to 
have violated the by-laws of the Massachusetts Medical Society in prescribing for diseases, and 
have been guilty of advertising “‘ sovereign specifics, &c.” It is not my object to defend that 
class of empirics, who, without knowledge or character, assume to be physicians, or in any way 
to countenance quackery, but, on the contrary, to abide strictly by the by-laws of the Society. 
Yet there is a vast difference in the opinions of medical men in respect to the practices spoken of. 
In regard to myself, I claim no indulgences from the Massachusetts Medical Society. I have 
violated no known law of its regulations ; on the contrary, I court an investigation (if there are any 
charges) ; and if there is an investigation, there are some little minds, who by their actions stand 
accusers, and give the cold shoulder to men who have perilled their reputation (in the eyes of 
bigots) to rescue from the hands of the vile y iene that practice which belongs to legitimate medi- 
cine. I need not refer the medical public to a host of names of distinguished physicians and sur 
who did not think it beneath their honor and dignity to treat these diseases, and teach others, 
by their writings, the principles on which they had devoted the greater part of their lives for the 
benefit of posterity. Every man, woman and child in the land should have an interest in this 
matter, for the consequences are so fearful that not only the guilty suffer, but the innocent are 
made to suffer the sins of others. Then let me say to that class of physicians, whose horror has 
been excited at the enormity of the offence, and who turn up their eyes heavenward, that instead 
of disparaging the regularly educated physician in his endeavors to rescue from the hands of 

ks that class of patients, he ought to have the honesty to encourage him. I do not appear 
here to vindicate others—I leave that to themselves. As I was included in the article referred to, 
I claim to be heard in my own behalf. In regard to ‘‘ assumed names,” I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that I have never done business except under my own name. It is true that the name 
of the office is that of another person; but I have always kept my own up in the office as the 
consulting physician and surgeon. With these few remarks, if take leave of the office and of this 
subject, at present, and hope the gentlemen may succeed in exterminating quackery from the land. 

Boston, ‘une 3, 1850. .S. Butier, M.D. 


Medical Miscellany—The work on Tumors, by Dr. John C. Warren, published a few years 
since in this city, has been translated into the German language.—Mrs. Crosier, of Halifax, Vt., 
died last month at the advanced age of 105 years 5 months 9 days.—Prof. Simpson, of Edinburgh, 
is travelling, on account of ill health, on the Continent. When last heard from, he was at Heidel- 
burgh in Germany.—Dr. John Hubbard, of Hallowell, was inaugurated as Governor of Maine, 
on the 13th ult—A young man in Burlington, N. J., ate a piece of honeycomb in which was 
concealed a bee, an while in the act of swallowing it was stung in the throat, which caused _ his 
death within an half hour.—The legislature of Pennsylvania has chartered a female Medical 
College, conferri upon it the same privileges that the other Medical Colleges have. Itis to be 
located in Philudeignia, --Assous the members of a religious congregation in Suffolk County, 
Long Island, N. Y., are said to be over 70 years of age, as follows—5 over 100; 18 over 90; 
51 over 80; and 45 over 70.—Dr. S. G. Howe, of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, in Boston, 
has taken passage for Europe. Dr. Edward Jarvis, of Dorchester, takes his place during his 
absence.—The ‘Bestonner eral has decided that ‘‘The African Repository,” a monthl 
periodical of 32 pages, printed in Washington and stitched in a cover, is entitled to pass throu 
the mails as a newspaper. It is supposed that the few postmasters who have hitherto refused to 
receive newspaper postage on the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, will consider that our 
weekly, uncovered, unstitched, single sheet, “ conveying intelligence of passing events” in re, 
to medicine aud surgery in the same manner the Repository does respecting *‘ Colonization,” 
is as much a newspaper at least as that periodical, and act accordingly. 


To CorRREsPONDENTS.—The continuation of Dr. Leonard’s paper on Diarrhoea is again 
deferred to make room for the completion of the Medieal Association Proceedings. 


Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Saturday noon, June 8th, 76.—Males, 34—females, 42. 
Apoplexy, 2—disease of bowels, 3—inflammation of bowels, 4—inflammation of brain, 1—bron- 
chitis, 1—consumption, 7—convulsions, 1—cancer, 1—canker, 1—croup, 1—child-bed, 1—dysen- 
tery, 1—dropsy, 1—dropsy of brain, 3—drowned, 2—~erysipelas, 4—exhaustion, 1—typhus fever, 2 
—typhoid fever, 2—searlet fever, 2—lung fever, 2—rhenmatie fever, 1—hooping cough, 2—~<lis- 
ease of heart, 2—hcemorrhage, 1—intemperance, 1—infantile diseases, 5—disease of liver, 1— 
inflammation of lungs, 1—marasmus, 2—measles, I—old age, 1—palsy, 1—pleurisy, 1—inflam- 
mation of stomach, 8—scald, 1—teething, 4—unknown, 1. 

Under 5 years, 25—between 5 and 20 years, 18—hetween 20 and 40 years, 14—between 40 
and 60 years, 12—over 60 years, 7. Americans, 34; foreigners and children of foreigners, 42. 
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Professor Webster’s Conviction.—The British American Medical Journal, of Mont- 
real, publishes the medical evidence in this case, and makes the follow!ng ob- 
servations ou the result of the trial :—*‘ On several accounts this trial is a most re- 
markable one. ‘There was an entire absence of wrangling, and but few objections 
were raised by the detendant’s counsel against the character of the evidence of 
the witnesses. Another remarkable feature is the exceeding care with which the 
prosecuting counsel prepared their case: nothing superfluous or irrelevant appegrs 
to have been introduced ; nothing essential to have been omitted to 1ender clear 
as possible the criminal’s guilt ;—witness after witness is introduced, adding link 
to link, in proper order, until a case appears so strong as to defy the slightest 
doubt of guilt. And a third remarkable feature of this trial consists in the feeble- 
ness of the defence. Dr. Webster may be guilty. He certainly has been pro- 
nounced so. But he may not be so. It ts possible that he may be the victim of 
some of those singular congruities of ciicumstances of which the criminal annals 
of England afford not only one example, but many. There certainly has been 
arrayed against him an overwhelming mass of presumptive evidence of a very 
stroug character ; and yet, in all that evidence, carefully as we have perused it, 
we could not have pronounced him ‘Guilty’: the return to which we could have 
assented would have been the Scottish verdict of ‘ Not Proven.’”? — 

The Northern Lancet also inserts the medical evidence, and remarks :— The 
evidence in this trial is of the most lively interest, and demonstrates what may be 
satisfactorily obtained by a proper course and a well-directed train of reasoning. 
The medical witnesses have without a semblance of doubt demonstrated that 
the remains found in the laboratory of the Medical College, were those of a man 
whose age and ‘ physical measurements’ corresponded with those of Dr. Park- 
man. But are they the remains of that unfortunate man? or is he not a wanderer 
through the land, a victim to mental hallucination ¢”’ 

The editor of this Journal, in his last private letter from Edinburgh, writes :— 
‘Go where I may among the learned, Dr. Webster’s case is the topic. His name 
rings in every circle. The general question is, ‘Do you think he will be exe- 
cuted?’ We have not heard whether the Executive has decided that point.” 


Prize Essay of the American Medical Association—The Committee, appointed 
under Dr, Stille’s resolution, to offer a premium of $100, to be voluntarily subscrib- 
ed, for “the best experimental essay on a subject connected either with bef 
siology or Medical Chemistry,” is constituted as follows :—Drs. Francis G. Smith, 
Philadelphia, Chairman ; Alfred Stille, Philadelphia; Franklin Bache, Philadel- 
phia L. P. Yandell, Louisville, Ky. ; James Moultrie, Charleston, 8. C.; Robert 

ridges, Philadelphia; W. P. Atlee, Philadelphia. The Chairman gives notice 
in the June No. of the Medical Examiner, of which he is the editor, that the sum 
mentioned is secured, and will be paid over to the successful competitor—or, if 
preferred, a gold medal of the same value. ‘The competing memoirs must be 
transmitted to the Chairman, free of expense, and should be designated by some 
appropriate motto; the authors name accompanying it in a sealed packet, de- 
signated in like manner. The successful essay will become the property of the 
Association, and in case no paper of sufficient merit is offered, the time will be 
extended for another year. After the decision of the committee, the sealed packet 
containing the author’s name will be opened in the presence of the Association.”’ 


Extraordinary Nervous Affection in a Child.—At the January meeting of the Bio- 
logical Society of Paris, M: Lebert related the particulars of the case of a lad 12 
years of age, in whom sudden paroxysms of convulsive movements, with total 
unconsciousness, occurred, After violent spasmodic movements of the muscles 
of the limbs and face, the patient would throw himself down, and for three mi- 
nutes at a time roll over longitudinally from one side of the room to the other, and 
in different directions. He woke from these paroxysms with the stupid air of an 
inebriated person. M. Brown-Sequard observed that this example controverted 
the theory of Henle, that such cases are the result of a vertigo consequent on con- 
vulsive movements of the eyes. In the instance under consideration, the eyes 
were fixed and staring.—London Med, Gaz. 
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